THE   SUMMER   OF   THE   CONSULATE
and the high duties required of them? Who was com-
mendable to those fickle hyper-critics who had marked
their passing from the ribaldry of sansculottism to the
raptures of the Directory -with a mere change of clothing?
He must be such a man, for instance, who had saved
Toulon and blown discontent from the Paris streets by
deftly handling a few guns; who had carried the three
colours from Nice to within a long march of Vienna;
and distended the same shadow of conquest upon the tall
towers and poplars of Lombardy as on the Pyramids.
The discovery of such a being resulted in the coup d'etat
of 18th Brumaire (November 9th) 1799, ^7 which
Napoleon mastered France and 'when, in his own words,
he led his friends from his doorstep to victory without
having told them the object. And so the line of sema-
phores was set wagging across the spires and hill-tops that
connected Paris with Strassburg, from which point it com-
municated to Ney in his Rhine quarters that the Legisla-
ture had fallen and Bonaparte was supreme in the capital.1
The general feeling was one of relief that the lawyers
had at last been displaced by a soldier. But Ney had
grown wise to the revolutionist habit of looking on the
bright side of a leader, and waited for the man of Marengo
to justify his consulship before applauding. There was
some room for Republican scepticism, as the first moves
in the establishment of a truly national situation were not
reassuring.
To begin with, there was the newly imposed censorship
of the Press, though that was mainly a military measure
to safeguard public opinion during the coming warfare.
A more popular grievance was the shutting down of the
tribune, which was reverenced as the medium of common
freedom. While orthodox priests were restored to bene-
fices, hundreds of exiles returned, and nobles -were
admitted into the Senate.
Was it right, Ney argued, for individuals who had
once been banished to be set in authority over those who
1 See Note i.
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